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ABSTBACT 

An external evaluation reporting on the Title III, 
Elementary and Secondary Act, Open Concept School Program for Indian 
Education, focuses on cognitive and psychomotor development of 
experimental students, perceptions of the program (staff members, 
parents, and non-experimental teachers), and program accomplishment 
of other objectives, primarily process and procedural aims, 
comparative data gathered over a 1 year period are presented in 
tabular form with accompanying narrative. Data are derived from 
teacher and on-site observations, parent and staff questionnaires, 
staff interviews, a junior high school followup study, standardized 
academic achievement tests, affective domain results, and a diffusion 
study. In terms of program objectives, data reveals that: the staff 
has developed alternate staffing patterns and flexible student 
management practices, introduced early childhood education for 
preschoolers, provided individualized laboratory instruction, 
established learning centers in major subject areas, and increased 
parental understanding of educational objectives. Students have not 
improved their knowledge, comprehension, and application in language 
arts by an 0.75 grade level equivalent, but have accomplished these 
goals in mathematics. Generally the open concept program has been 
successful in meeting its objectives; its major weakness involves the 
language arts and reading components, and staff communication. 
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PREFACE 



This evaluation report Tocuses on three areas: (l) cognitive and 
psychomotor development of experimental students; (2) perceptions of the 
program by staff members, parents, and non-experimental teachers in the 
local and regional area; and (3) program accoa5)lishment of other object- 
ives, primarily process and procedural aims* 

The achievement data has been reported by grade level for the ex- 
perimental students, even though grades, as such, are not part of the 
school's structure. This method was ecployed so that comparisons with 
control school pupils could more aasily be made, and so that grade-level 
equivalent gain could be identified. 

The evaluator is deeply indebted to Dr. Donald Hastings, who per- 
formed the statistical analysis and who contributed many suggestions 
for evaluation procedures and data interpretation* 
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Observation of Program Toachera *^ 
In November 1973 > two trained observers visited each classroom and 
learning center in the experimental and control schools* All teachers 
were observed for a minianim of one hour by each observer* 

An observation rating scale adapted from an instrument developed 
by Walberg and Thomas was en^loyed J Their scale was reduced in size 
f^om fifty items to twenty for manageability. Observers indicated the 
frequency of occurrence of events in the classroom to support each 
statement of the rating form (1 * never, 5 » always). 

In order to determine whether the experimental school differed 
significantly in operation from the control school, means and variances 
were coir^iled on each item. Pfior to use of the t-test, non -homogeneity 
of variance was checked and some items were excluded on that basis* 
Results are indicated in Table 1* 

TABLE 1 

Ratings of classrooms s experimental, control 

n » 16, 18 
df - 32 

Statement Experimental Mean Control Meai^ t 



Bach child has the same text 1.19 3.78 -6.78» 

and materials. 

Many different things go on 2.Ut +6.38* 

.'iailtansou sly • 

Children do their own work with- 1.9U Ii.ll -7*5l4fr 

otit help Trom other children. 

Chllaren, with their teacher's U*75 1.67 '*'7»9> 

hftlp, determine their own 
I'outine aurinj blocks of 
class time. 

Children work individually and U.88 2.38 +7.U7* 

in small groups at various 
activities. 




■^See Walberg and Thomas, Charicterlstics of Open Education 
'^•Statistically significant at the .001 level. 



, TABLE 1 (eont.) 



HSI con AVMUWi 



Statoment Sxperinental hean Control Mean t 

Chi34ren are not supposed 1.00 2.89 -5 .35 

to move about the room 
without asking pertois jion. 

Teaoher uses imeh tiae in h»7$ 2.11 '*^7.83i(- 

individualised observing 
and questioning. 

The teacher prefers that chil- 1,06 3.67 -6.70» 

dren not talk when they are 
supposed to be t«orking. 

Children voluntarily group k,69 1.72 +8 76* 

and regroup themselves. 

The teacher plans and sched- 1.38 U.22 -8.18* 

ttles the children's act- 
. ivities through the entire 

day. 

The teacher groups children 3.31 2.11 ♦2.U1 
Tor lessons directed at 
specific needs. 

Children e;q>ect the teacher 2.UU li.28 -U.$9* 
to correct all their work. 

The work children do is divided 2.hk l*.ll -3.$0* 

into subject natter areas. 

The teacher's lessons and 1.13 U.ll -10 .SO* 

assignments are given to the 
class as a whole. 

Children spontaneously look at U.56 2.28 '*'$.7C» 

and discuss each other's 
work. 

The teacher bases her instruct- 1.61 ♦IJ.OO* 

ion on each individual child 
and his interaction with mat- 
erials and equipment. 

Children work directly with I1.88 2.22 ♦7.62* 

available manipulative 
materials. 

Children may voluntarily use U.50 1.50 +6.57* 

other areas of the building 
during their school time. 

The teacher tries to keep all l.UU 1*.17 -9.9li* 

children within her sight so 
that she can make sure they 
are doing what they are 
cD?r> supposed to. 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 



Statamant Experlnental Mean Control Mean 



Children help one another. U.06 2.1X ♦6.22* 



The two aehoole differed primarily In the areas of teacher Inter- 
action with students, student grouping for classroom assignments, visual 
awareness of student activity by the teacher, and student modification 
cf learning groups. The two spools are most similar In the frequency 
of subject matter division of learning, and In the frequency of group- 
ing for specific student needs. 



^Statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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On->Slte Observations 



Durlxtg the course of the year the ovauXator visited the e-^erimental 
school at least once o month (and usually nore often) to obsenre the 
learning activities > meet vith the staff, and oolloot data aa it became 
available. A brief report of each visit was furnished periodically to 
the staff for consideration. A review of the year-long observation re- 
ports follow. 

The first report focused on two eurrieularareast career education 
and language arts. Posters and bulletin boards promoting career educa- 
tion activities were clearly visible In the early portion of the school 
year, and they continued to be visible and updated throughout the re- 
isainder of the school year. The increased attention to career aware- 
ness is in part due to the Career Education Workshop that the B:^eri- 
nental teachers attended in August, 1973. The staff cleverly linked 
these activities with social studies activities enphasising Indian 
heritage at the beginning of the year, and this linkage, while not as 
suecessf^ later in the year, was atteopted at various tines. 

The language arts area's utilization of standard worlibooks (or 
dittoed facsimiles) created some problems, for the less motivated child- 
ren occasionally copied notebook pages rather than attenpted to under- 
stand concepts and develop skills. This problem endured in varying de- 
grees throughout the year. Tha key difficulty in the language arts area 
seemed to be the generation of ina:?ijmim language arts development with a 
mlaimm of forced motivation. The staff worked to solve this problem 
throughout the year but they were not totally succe«sful. 

The second report indicated that the approach utilised at the be- 
ginning of the year — diagnosis and prescription for cognitive learning 
deficiencies — had waned somewhat in frequency. Some staff liierabers 
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continued to utlliKe this approach with varying degraes of success > 
while oUu4r;t woro either unsuceeaarul or disappointed with the success 
rate achioved that they apparently abandoned it. 

Snall^group work by children and teacher-directed sinall-group 
Xdjsons were not as efroctive as they could have been. In<*seri^ice ticie 
should be devoted to this area. 

The language art segment of the curriculum continues to be a 
trouble spot which needed to be remedied. Interest in language arts 
activities seemed low at this time. 

Opportunities for above average growth by above average students 
seemed enormous; however > problems continued for the less motivated 
students and those students of below average skill at the upper elemen- 
tary level. 

The third report focused on items of concern mentioned above » as 
well as the need for modification of learning center activites to attract 
less motivated students. Serious consideration of learning center modi- 
fication seamed inperative. 

A review of staff minutes for 1973-7U indicates that the evaluator» s 
periodic reports were generally discussed at staff meetings. Occasion- 
ally , some suggestions led to immediate change in aspects of the program. 
However » some important segments of the reports either were not discussed 
or were apparently considered superficially. The prime focus of staff 
meetings should be individual student difficulties and program adjust- 
ment j for improved student learning. 
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A survey of experimental school parents was arranged in order to 
identify if the open concept approach to elenentaiy education was be- 
coming institutionalized. A questionnaire similar to the one utilized 
in the 15>72-73 evaluation was employed. Results are tabulated in Table 2. 



TABUS 2 

Experimental parent views 
of Open-Concept Education 



Statement 

Does your child seem satisfied 
with school this year? 

Is your child doing better in 
school this year? 

Do you know your child* s 
teacher better this year? 

Do you like the open-concept 
program for your child? 

Have you visited your child's 
school this year? 

Does your child tell :rou 
about what he or she does 
in the program? 

Is your child more interest- 
ed in school this year? 

Do your friends or neighbors 
laiow what the op^-concept 
program is? 

Do you feel that your child is 
learning more this year com- 
pared to other years? 

Have you attended a nehool 
council, fTA, or advisory 
council meeting this year? 

Have your feelings toward the 
open-concept program changed 
this year? 



n • 30 
Yes No 



7 

3 



10 



?3J6 
67 

83 
60 
97 3 

100 0 
77 7 

57 10 

70 10 

U7 50 

33 U7 



Hot sure 
0 

20 

3 

27 
0 

0 

3 

33 
17 



10 



No answer 
0 

10 

10 
3 
0 

0 

13 



10 
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TABLE 2 (cont.) 
Sbfttotnant Ye*? 
Do yoa like the program more 



this year than last 3^ar? 60 

Have yott been at a parent 
conference with your 
child* s teacher this year? 100 



Ooes your child like school 
more this year than last 
year? 



Do yoa think the open--con* 
cept program is better 
for your child than a reg- 
ular program? $7 



Ho 
13 



70 13 



20 



Not sure 
17 



23 



BEST COPY AIWUBLE 



No answer 
10 



10 



The- Finlayson Opha-Coneept Program wants children tot 

(a) learn i^hatever they want all day by themselves. 



13 (b) learn what the teacher wants them to learn and when the 
teacher says so* 

7 (c) learn what the teacher chooses but when they want to. 



$7 (d) learn what the teacher and child together choose bat in 
the order and way the child wants to. 

20 (e) no answer. 



Important findings ioclttde the results that M of the respondents 
liked the program for their children > and that 70i felt that their child- 
ren were learning more this year. Also^ $7% asserted that the open- 
concept program was better for their children than a regular program. 

Unfortunately, the number of respondents dropped from 67 in 1972-73 
to 30 in 1973-7U. Since there are over one hundred families, the response 
rate is approximately 30^, and inferences based on such a small return 
are t^nous. 2h general, the respondents seemed satisfied with the 

erIc '>'"3 



school. Additional efforts must be made to increase the response rate 
on parental questionnaires, so that a nora accurate assessment of par- 
ental feeling might be obtaintsd. 
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staff Queationnaire ^ fttfjUUBlI 

In Ha7, 197h, a questionnaire vras distributed to the staff meinbers 
at the e:q3eriiaental schools its purpose was to develop a profile of the 
staff's views of the program and its operations* 

All professionals and paraprofessionals were asked to rate the pres* 
ontly operating opennsoncept program in terms of its proximity to an ideal 
open-«oncept program. Table 3 conta^s results of the ratings* 

TABLE 3 

Staff Perceptions of Program 

Proximity to Ideal Open-Concept-»> 
n « 9, ? 

Statement Teachers* Aides* 

Mean Mean 

Students are developing better atti- 
tudes and a nense of responsibility* 2*89 2*89 

Staff meintbers respect and trust one 
another. 3*78 2.67 

TH^ nriaeinal is committed to the 
open-cQnc«mt. 3*00 1.89 

Students are learning the basic skills* 3*00 2*78 

Students are developing curiosity and 
creativity* 2*78 2Jih 

The principal is helpful and 

supportive . 2 . 67 1 •S? 

Teachers have a great deal of influ- 
ence on the program. 3.3U 1.87 

This is a well integrated program. 3*3U 2.62 

There is good communication with 
parents. 2*7^ 3-88 



« 1.0 indicafces close proximity, and 7.0 indicates total lack of 
proximity. 
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Table 3 reveals that the teachers view the open-concept program as 
approxiioatlng the ideal in three areas s principal sapport, eonumsnica- 
tion with parents, and student development of curiosity and creativity. 
The program is most distant from the ideal on staff trust and respect. 

On the other hand, the paraprofessionals view the program's closest 
proximity to the ideal in three areas: teacher influence on the program, 
principal support, and commitment of the principal to the program. The 
program is considered weakest in the area of communication with parents* 

Table h presents the data of Table 3 in a more visual form which 
clearly indicates the differing perceptions of the professionals and the 
paraprofessionals. Obviously, there seems to be a communication gap 
between the teachers and the aides for some of the perceptions to differ 
so widely. Xn-service attention should be devoted to this matter. 
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TABLE U 
Staff Perception of Plrogram 



Statement 



Students are developing better 
attitudes and a sense of 
responsibility. 

Staff members respect and trust 
(me another. 

The prineipal is committed to 
the open concept* 

Students are learning the 
basic skills* 

Students are developing 
curiosity and creativity* 

The principal is helpful 
and supportive* 

Teachers have a great deal 
of influence on the program. 

This is a well integrated 
program* 

There is good communieatian 
with parents. 



7 



Teachers* Perceptions 



Aides' Perceptions 
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Teachers and aides responded to questions about the operati^-^i of 
the program. In most catesories, they generally agreed; in those areas 
of disagreement, the differences will be pointed out. Teachers and aides 
felt that they had enough privacy in the school most of the time; aides 
felt that students needed more privacy, while teachers felt that students 
had enough privacy most of the time. 

Teachers and aides indicated that film viewing in learning centers 
occurred approxiinately once a month, while filmstrip or slide viewing 
occurred more than once a month. Both frequencies seem rather low for 
such a program. 

Tape recorders and listening stations were reportedly used three 
or four times a month, on the average. This seems a low frequency also. 
Availability of operable hardware to all teachers and learning centers 
seems to be the major reason for the limited use of these audio-visual 
materials. 

Both teachers and aides indicate that older children work with 
younger children most of the timei observation data reported in the 
first section of the report verifies this perception. 

Teachers report they spend, on the average, four to five hours per 
week in individtial planning and preparation, while aides spend approxi- 
mateily one to two hours per week. In Joint planning with teachers, 
aides spend less than an hour per week, while teachers report they 
spend two to three ho\trs in such activity. Teachers also report they 
spend approximately one-fourth of their time working with their colleagues, 

A surprising finding is that some experimental teachers rate their 
teaching style as moderately traditional. Perhaps these staff members 
have had difficulty adjusting to the open-concept program; the in-service 
workshop should address itself to this question. 

Additionally, two of the teachers indicate that they have difficulty 
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in integrating new r»ietho<'3 and materials into their teaching style. 
The workshop should focus on this item also. 

Finalist teachers and aides were asked to submit suggestions for 
program improvement. Suggestions, of varying frequency, were provided 
by the nine teachers, as follows: 

1. Development of an effective system of discipline 

2. Improveraent of staff communioation 

3. Increased co:nmunication between staff and administratis 
U. Equitable distribution of aides between early and later 

elementary segmwts of the program 

5. Establishment of a standard set of reporting and record- 
keeping procedures 

6. Utilization of tba surrounding outdoor environment 

7. Bi-monthly teacher meetings, outside the school, to review 
accomplishments and modify the program 

8. Increased communication with parents 

9. Development of agreement on school goals and means of achie- 
ving them 

10. Development of means to reduce interruptions by children when 
tutoring an individual student 

11. Reintroduction of science laboratory 

Paraprofessionals, on the other hand, submitted the following list of 
program suggestions: 

1. Increased communication among the staff 

2. Development of special programs for "low motivation" students 

3. Increased emphasis on basic skill development 
U. Increased parental involvement 

*>• Increased guidance 

6. Introduction of short-term goals for children 

7. Stronger leadership 

8. Staff meetings that focus on discussion of student needs 

The !&i-s3rvica workship should attend to these suggestions and con- 
sider the possioiiity of implenentatioa. Since the teachers and aides 
agree on several suggestions, it would appear that staff consensus 
exists and needs only to be utilised in these areas. Other suggestions 
izay require prolonged discussion before a decision is made. 
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Statr Interviews 



An interview of staff nembers was scheduled at the end of the 
school year to assess their perceptions of the program and to fill in 
possible gaps of information that the staff questionnaire failed to 
elicit* The rovijig tcachsrs (art, imisic> physical education) were ex- 
cluded on the basis of infrequent opportunities to work closely with 
the permanent staff. 

In terns of the curriculum* teachers viewed career education and 
the preschool learning center as the strongest and most effective seg- 
ments of the program. The aides, on the other hand, viewed the reading 
and math components as the strongest in the program. 

Teachers reported that science and the "lab** learning centers were 
the weakest segments of the program, while the aides rated science and 
language arts as weakest. A tabular form of the staff's views is found 
in Table 5. 

TABLE $ 

Staff Views of Strongest, Weakest Segments 
of Open-Concept Program 
n » 19 



Program 
Segment 


Second 

Strongest Strongest 
*^ +1 


Second 
V;eakest 
-1 


Weakest 
-2 


Total 


Science 


0 


1 


2 


7 


•15 


"Lab" 


0 


0 


1 


h 


- 9 


Kusic 


0 


0 


1 


1 


- 3 


Social Studies 


1 


1 


3 


0 


- 0 


Indian Culture 


0 


1 


0 


0 


* 1 


L;msuage Arts 


h 


1 


7 


0 


2 


Reading 


h 


2 


1 


2 


* ? 


llath 


3 


h 


1 


2 
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TABLE $ (cent.) ^ 
Staff Vitivs of Strongest^ Weakest Segments ' 



of Open-€oncept Program 



rrogran Strongest 
Segment +2 


Second 
Strongest 
*1 


Vfeakest 
-1 


Weakest 
-2 


Total 


Physical Education 


2 


1 


0 


0 




Preschool 


1 


U 


0 


0 


+ 6 


Career Education 


3 


1 


0 


0 


♦ 7 



A review of this table indicates that the science and ^'laboratory'* 
coniponents of the program need to be discussed and revised substantially* 
Additionally, mslc and social studies elements of the program should be 
carefully reviewed during the in-service workshop. 

The staff members were asked to specify the major strength and the 
major weakness of the open-concept program* Teachers listed the follow- 
ing as major strengths s 

1. Children accepting partial responsibility for their own education 

2. Visible changes in affective behavior 

3* Available option for students to group and regroup with others 
U* Option to identify children's learning patterns 

l^rovement In self -concept of children 
6* Total openness of children 
?• Acceptance of program by children 
8. Flexibility of program 

Paraprofesslonals listed the following strengths: 

1. Positive attitude of children toward staff members 

2. Spontaneity of children 

3. Cosiinunlcatlon between children and staff 
U. One-to-one basis for Instruction 

$, Opportunity for children to work at their own rate 
6. Individual Interaction with each child 




On the other hand, teachers reported the major weakness as the 
following J 

1. L.-^ck of uniforn a'saessment process by all teachers 

2. V/eak communication among staff about children 
3» I<ack of cocununlcatlon 

Lack of some structure to program 
^. Lack of commitment of some staff members to "openess" 
6. Failure to offer numerous activities for younger children 
7* Interruptions during activities by wandering students 
8. Inadequate management and disciplinary procedures 
9» Ijnsufficlent time for responsibilities and duties 
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Teacher aides perceived the following as weaknesses of the program: 



All staff laeinbers were encoui*aged to provide program suggestions 
during the interview. Many of these suggestions are the same ones 
which were reported in the staff questionnaire. 

Teachers were imich more vocal in suggesting program modifications. 
The surprising result reported in the questionnaire section regarding 
the moderately traditional teaching style of some staff members is sup- 
ported by some of the suggestions, which follow. 

1. More uniform methods of instruction 

2. Emphasis on affective development 

3. More frequent meetings to promote staff unity 
U. More time for individual conferences with aides 

5. More advanced planning in groups by teachers 

6. More staff nensitivity to Indians 

7. Utilization of "open rooms" rather than an **open school'* for 
younger children 

8. Development of an isolation site for behavioral problems 

9. Better utilization of monthly in-service planning time 
^0. A Minimum time for students to remain in a learning center 

11. More music 

12. Equal distribution of privileges 

Teacher Aides provided an interesting conglomeration of program 
suggestions which follow. 

1. More follow-up of students 

2. Mnre conmunication among staff members 

3. Improvement of math and social studies learning centers 
U. Improved appearance of learning centers 

5. A training program for aides in the open -concept program 

6. Utilii«ition of a structured segment for a larger portion of the 
school day. 

7. Increased home support for the program 

8. More sequential Icftming in learning centers 

9. Utilization of "open rooms", not "open school" 

10. Elimination of hall wandering 

11. Elimination of cooking component of "lab" center 

Staff menbers were also provided with the opportunity to suggest 
evaluation procedure (internal and external) modifications. Their 



1. Lack of coitununication among staff members about students 

2. Poor communication among staff members 

3* Lack of student respect for some staff menibers 

It. Conrtrnt need to prod certain, low motivation students 

^. Confliut between home and school discipline patterns 

6. Lack of reading skill improvement by pupils 

7* Student concentration time span not considered 




o 
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suggestions ore as follows : 



1* Utilization of a team evaluation approach 
2* EXlnlnatlon of standardised testing 
3. Uniform evaluation process for oonferenees with students 
k* Dispersal of testing dates 
Periodic teacher-made tests 
6. Utiliriation of internal professional visits for advice 
7* More utilization of skills booklet 
8* More conferences tilth students 

In general, most staff members are somewhat satisfied tdth the 
existing prosram^ but ths7 wish to modify it and i^rove it. 



0^ 
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Junior High School Follow-Up ^ 
A coir^onent of the evaluation design this year was data collection * 
at the Junior high level? the performance of former e)qperi»ental school 
students in a more traditional setting was the focus of conceni. 

Data was collected in three specific areas t absenteeism (a problem 
in the past), disciplinary actions (likewise a former problem), and 
classroom options and performance. Results are tabulated in Table 6. 

TABLE 6 

School Performance t Former e3q)erimental students 

Percentages 

Grade 7 Orad© 8 

Sem» 1 Sem. 2 Sem. 1 Sem. 2 

Category (n"31) IsC22i is^i^ 

Daily absentee rate 6 i 8 1^** 

Discipline referral 
rate««* lU 

Academic failure rate ^ , 

~ Math 16 U 5 0 

-English 33 5 2U lU 

— Social Studies 26 2li 6 19 



Science 



13 U 32 25 



* Of the total absence days (U38), four students accounted for 176 

absences; their rate was U8^. ^ ^ * 

m Of the total absence days (?7^), four students accounted for 1275 

their absentee rate was 3U,t, 
4^** Discipline referral rate was calculated only at the end of the 
school year; it indicated referrals of one or more times. 

Tviblo 6 indicates that former experimental students who were in 
the seventh grade decreased their failure rate remarkable in three of 
the four basic subjects. Eighth graders from the experimental school 
did not nako such reversals. 

For the seventh graders English and Social Studies are the subjects 
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which are most difficult, whllo for eighth graders Englich and Science 
are the moat difficult. The improved math program at the experimental 
school seems to be having some long-term effect, as the math failure ^ 
rate is lovr in both gradea* Increased attention to the language arts, 
science, and social studies components of the open-concept experimental 
program is in^erative, if long-term positive effects are desirable. 

The absentee rate is very similar to the previous year* s rate for 
both grades. The difficulty of winter travel from Sugar Island, a source 
of students who attended the e:<perimental program, skews the second se* 
Pkester attendance rate somewhat. 

The discipline referral rate continues to decline. It is e:!^ected 
to remain at a low level in the future. 

Junior high school pupils have the opportunity to select optional 
courses to coii?)lete their schedules. The choices of foraer experimental 
school students are reported in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 

Student Selection of Optional Courses 
Former e:9erlmental school students 



Grade 7 



Grade 8 



Option 


Sem. 1 


Sem. 2 


Sem. 1 

.fori?) 


Sem* 

fo"l 


Home Economies 




10 


12 


Shop 


mmmtm 


lU 


7 


2 


Art 


9 


3 


1 


X 


Band 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Electronicn 








1 


Choir 


u 


$ 




h 


Creative Stitchery 


3 


3 






Sriall Gas Engines 


$ 


h 


3 


k 


Conservation 


6 


7 


mmm 


2 


Cois^etitive Swim 


2 


h 
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option 

Building Construction 
Sowing Crafts 
Drafting 



TABLnl 7 (contO 

Grade 7 
Sem. 1 Sem. 2 

,(n °3 1 ) (n«g9) 



Grade 8 
Sem. 1 Sen* 2 



1 
1 




A review of the grade distribution at the end of the second semes* 
tor for the foxur required courses indicates that the grade eight students 
seen to continue their performance levels in math and engli8h> but in 
science and social studies there seems to be slippage in grades. Table 
8 illustrates the results. 



TABLE a 

Required Course Grade Distribution: Sectrnd Semester 
Former escperimental students: grades 7*8 



Category 


Grade 7 (n«29) 
A B C D 


E 


Grade 8 (n' 
ABC 


•16) 
D 


E 


English 


I 


3 


9 


7 


1 


2 


1 


8 


1 


2 


Math 


2 


9 


13 


U 


1 


3 


k 


k 


U 


1 


Science 


3 


5 


10 


10 


1 


1 


1 


3 


7 


k 


Social Studies 


1 


1 


8 


12 


7 


2 


1 


7 


3 


3 


Communication Skills^ 


2 


2 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 



« Some English students are assigned to special Communication Skills 
program* 



The seventh graders from the e::pGrimental school achieved A's or 
B*s at the rate of ?Sfi, while elnhth graders do so at a rate of 23/^. 
This indicates only a slight decrease for the eighth graders troa their 
rate as seventh graders (,2T%), In both grades, experimental students 
have the highest A, B rate in mth. 
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On the other hand» seventh graders received D's and B*s at a rate 
of 38/^9 whUo cd^hth graders received D*s and B*8 at a rate of h2%* 
This indicates a slight increase for the eighth graders from their rate 
as seventh graders (33SS). 

It seems that the experimental program has its greatest academic 
sphere impact in math) and that student academic patterns exhibited in 
the seventh grade continue through the eighth grade without appreciable 
change* 

The evaluator had intended to survey the junior high school staff 
and ask them to rate the former experimental school students Sxk coii^tar- 
ison to other elementary school graduates* During preparation of the 
survey, the evaXuator held conferences with the junior high assistant 
principal and other staff members; they indicated that most junior high 
teachers would have great difficulty in making such judgements, since 
the former experimental school students are not distinguishable trom 
the other students on an academic or disciplinary basis. On the basis 
of their suggestions, the evaluator, through the auspices of the assis- 
tant principal, requested any junior high staff members to submit, anon- 
ymously, a reporting of any academic or disciplinary identification of 
former experimental school students, i.e., any indication that these 
students stood out* No reports were received* This substantiates the 
assistant principal's claim that present-day experimental school stu- 
dents are indeed different from those in the past$ they are not isolat- 
able on academic or disciplinary grounds f^om other students* 
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Review of Achievement D&ta 

A pro-pont, experinental-control comparison research design was 
employed la all appropriate areas so that withln-group and between- group 
results could be idfsatified. This quasi-experinental research design 
was roquired> since randomization of procedures and of student assign- 
ment could net be utilised* 

For most catergories> ;..e., achievement test batteries, IQ testing, 
and p^hoDotor skill review, post-test scores from May, 1973, wore used 
as we-test scores for the 1973-7U school year. The scores w«»e assumed 
to be slightly higher than September, 1973 test scores would have been, 
due to loss of retention during summer. Students In levels correspond- 
ing to grades 1, 3, and 5 were pre-tested In September, 1973 on the 
Stanford Achievement Test, since first-year students were new, and grade 
3 and 5 students* batteries changed categories rrom grades 2 and a, re- 
spectively* 

Fost-tests were administered in May, 197U. All testing was conduct- 
ed in a regular classroom or learning center context, except for the 
Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey which was administered at the experimental 
school to both groups* 
lastruasntation 

The Tests of Basic Experiences (TOBE) was administered to pre- 
school and kindergarten to measure gains in general achievement In four 
curricular areas t mathematics, science, language, and social studies. 

The Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Tests we'^e given to students in 
classrooms and learning centers corresponding to grades 1 to 6. This 
instrument was employed to identify the similarity or dissimilarity of 
the intellectual ability of the students in both schools. 

The Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey was utilized to assess psycho- 
motor and perceptual development. All students in the experimental 
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school wore tested^ but vex7 few control school students wore tested* 
with no control school data available at the pre-school and fourth 
grade level. Since scoring involves considerable subjectivity» and 
since the administering staff was selected experiinental school staff ^ 
ntenibers) the results require careful scrutiny* 

The Stanford Achievement Tests were employed as the academic 
achievement instruments* The various batteries employed yielded results 
in six to ten categories; curriculary ^^eas from reading and language to 
mathematics and science are included* One difficulty encountered was 
the utilisation of SATs at an at^^ical leveli the estperimental students 
formerly scored at a low level on the Michigan Assessm^t Test* and the 
original evaluation design took this fact into account. Though the test- 
ing was at an atypical level, both escperimental and control school 
students took the came batteries* so that comparison of gain scores is 
not statistically unsound* 
IQ Results 

Initially* an analysis of pre»test results of the Otis*Lennon Mental 
Ability Test was made to determine similarity or dissimilarity of escperi- 
mental and control school student populations* Results are tabulated in 
Table 9. T-tests applied to this data indicate that the two populations 
were significantly differoit at only the third grade level. 

TABLE 9 

Otis-Lcnnon Mental Ability Test 
Pre-test scores: experimental, control 



Grntde 


n 


Experiinental 
mean s .d * 


n 


Control 
mean 


s.d. 


df 


t 


1 


18 


95.67 


8.73 


27 


95 .7U 


12.91 


13 


-0.02 


7. 


26 


101. U6 


12.69 


23 


106.70 


13.71 


U7 


-1.39 


3 


2U 


98. OU 


13*00 


32 


112.38 


13.U0 




-U.on^ 
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TABLE 9 (cont.) ^ 







Sxperlmental 




Control 


s.d. 


df 




Qrade 


n 


laoan 


s.d. 


n 


mean 


t 


u 


23 


101.87 


IU.79 


33 


110.27 


12.88 


5U 


>-2.26 




22 


91.59 


lUM 


36 


100.56 


111. 21 


56 


-2.32 


6 


2U 


92.63 


IU.88 


26 


100.29 


1U.2U 


50 


-1.89 



« significant at the .01 level 




A review of the post-test results in Table 10 indicates that at all 
grade levels eti^erimental and control school students made similar gains 
in scholastic aptitude. The loss at the fourth grade level In both 
schools is similar to the loss that occurred in the previous year. These 
findings seem to indicate that the escperimental program is as effective 
as a conventional elementary program in iiiB>rovlng scholastic aptittide. 

TABU 10 
Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
Fre-post gain scores: e:qperimental) control 



Grade 


n 


E}q>erima!ital 
mean s.d. 


n 


Control 
mean 




df 


t 


1 


18 


♦6.89 


9.1;2 


27 


♦8.11 


11 .uu 


h3 


-0.38 


2 


26 


+0.19 


9.89 


23 


+1.70 


7.31 


U7 


-0.60 


3 


2h 


+1.5U 


10.U0 


32 


-2.19 


6.32 


5U 


+1.66 


U 


23 


-7.13 


12.20 


33 


-3.27 


9.33 


5U 


-1.31; 


5 


22 


♦1.U1 


8.53 


36 


+0.39 


6.80 


56 


+0.50 


6 


2U 


+2.1i6 


7.9? 


28 


+2.86 


h.99 


50 


-0.22 



Post test IQ scores are found in the Appendix 

Psychomotor Rn>pilt3 

The results indicated in the following tables relative to psycho- 
motor <jkill development in the experimental and control schools are of 



such a nature that they should be carefully scrutinised* especially in 
view of the subjective scoring that the Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 
involves. In view of last year*s results that indicated the most pro- 
nounced changes in psychoxnotor scores occurred at the K - 3 level* large 
numbers of control students at that level should have been tested and 
only a selected nuinber at the U ~ 6 grade level. Yet, as the tables 
illustrate* the reverse occurred. No data was provided for foxirth-grade 
control students, for they were on a field trip the day of testing. In 
view of the rdnintal significant differences, consideration should be 
given to ' 'nination of the psychomotor testing or utilization of a more 
refined and objective instrument. 

TABi^ii naoBWWMiw 

Purdue Perceptual hotor Survey 

Raw score gains: Balance 
Experinesxtal Control 



Grade 


n 


mean gain 


n 


mean sain 


df 


t 


1 


17 


+0.18 


3 


♦0.67 


18 


-0.22 


2 


2$ 


+0.1iU 


11 




3U 


-1.77 


3 


21 


+0.U8 


15 


♦0.13 


3U 


-0.18 




23 


•^0.13 




NO MTA 






$ 


22 




20 


♦0.35 


Uo 


♦0.36 


6 


23 


*0.$2 


21 


♦0.2? 


U2 


♦0.82 



TABLE 12 

jFHirdue Perceptual Hotor Survey 

Raw score gains: Body Image 
Es5>erim-2nfcal Control 
G rado n mean gain n mean Rain df t 

1 17 +0.35 3 +0.33 18 +0.01 

2 2$ -0.16 11 ♦l.a? 3U -2.27* 

3 21 ♦0.U8 15 ^0.67 3U -0.50 
h 23 -0.22 NO DATA 
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TABLE X2 (cont.) 

Exporimental Control 
Grade n mean Haln . n mean gain <^ 



$ 22 +0.U5 20 -0.35 UO +1.07 

6 23 -O.OOU 21 ♦O.OU U2 -0.l6 



* significant at the .05 level 



TABLE 13 

Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

Raw score gains: Perceptual-Motor 
Bscperlmental Control 



Grade 


n 


Mean sain 




Mean eain 




t 


1 


17 


+5.00 


3 


♦U.OO 


18 


+0.30 


2 


2S 


+1,92 


n 


-0.U5 


3U 


+2.l8iHt 


3 


21 


+0.69 


15 


+0.U7 


3U 


+0.15 


U 


23 


-0.78 




NO DATA 






5 


2? 


+0.50 


20 


-0.70 


ho 


+1.36 


6 


23 


+1.U3 


21 


-3.33 


k2 


+3.6U* 



« Significant at the .001 level 
»*Sifnlficant at the .05 level 



TABLE lii 

Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

Raw score gafjasi Ocular Control 
Experimental Control 



Grade 


n 


mean ftain 


n 


nean sain 


df 


t 


1 


17 


+1.76 


3 


+5.33 


18 


-1.11 


2 


25 


+0.36 


11 


+1.5U 


3U 


-0.82 


3 


21 


+0.57 


15 


+3.00 


3U 


-2.76 * 


t 

u 


23 


+0.09 




NO DATA 






5 


22 


+0.1U 


20 


-0.85 


UO 


+1.36 


6 


23 


-O.OU 


20 


+0.60 


la 


-0.86 



o * Significant at the.ol level 
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TABLE 1$ 

Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey • gtjgt COPY AVMUffllE 

Raw score gainst Form Perception 
Bxperimental Control 



Grade 


,n 


mean mtsi 


n 


mean sain 


df 


t 


1 


17 


*0.2h 


3 


♦1.67 


18 


-1.78 


? 


25 


♦0.36 


11 


+0.91 


3U 


-1.32 


3 


21 


♦1.1U 


15 


♦0.73 


3U 


♦0.35 


k 


23 


♦O.OU 




NO DATA 






$ 


22 


♦0.3^ 


20 


+0.25 


Uo 


♦0.31 


6 


23 


-0.$2 


21 


-0.10 


li2 


-0.9? 



TABLE 16 

Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

Post-test Total Raw Scores: Experimental, Control 

Orade Experimental Control 

— — n mean n mean, 

1 17 62.9U 

2 25 67. DO 

3 21 72.57 
k 23 7U.0O 

5 22 76.27 

6 23 77.09 



Results illustrated In Table 16 indicate that experimental students 
achieved the psychomotor objective of a minimum score of 65 on the Pur- 
due survey, except for grade one students. Since the later elementary 
level scores greatly exceed the program objective, psychomotor testing 
should be concentrated only at the K - 2 level. 
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Cognitive Achiovement Rosolts 



BEST COPY AVMLABLE 



The Test of Basic Expsriences (T03B) was administered to all pre- 
school and kindergarten children in the experimental and control schools. 
Kindergarten children were compared on mean raw gala scores, as Indicated 
In Table 18. 

TABLE 17 
Test of Basic Sxperiences 
Post-test scores: experimental, control 



Category 

Hath 
Science 
Language 
Social Studios* 



Experimental 
pre-school 
mean (n^lh) 

25.1U 

25.36 

26.21 

26.U6 



Experimental 
kindergarten 
mean (n«22) 

26.$h 

2U.27 

25. lU 

?1;.36 



Control 
kindergarten 
mean fa«U2) 

23.62 

23.98 

2b.2U 

23.71 



* N«13, for pre-school , 

A review of Table 17 Indicates that the experimental preschoolers 
and kindergarteners achieved higher post-test scores than did control 
school kindergarteners. The preschool con^onent of the program continues 
to build a strong base for future scholastic achievement. 

TABLE 18 
Test of Basic Experiences 

Pre-post raw score gains; experimental, control 

df » 62 



Category 

Kath 

Science 

Social Studic;? 



Experimental mean gain 
*5.86 
+8'.50 



Control mean gain 
•^3.62 
•^5.02 

•^Ii.62 



+5.39^ 
+0.86 

+3.67*H«- 



* Significant at the .001 level 
*vr Significant at the ,002 level 
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BEST COPT AVAIUBLE 

The previous year*s success in rath and social studies has been 
continued) and the language con^onent has now assisted experitoental 
IcinderRart oners in achieving at a significantly higher level. 

The Stanford Achievement Tests were utilized as pre-test and post- 
test batteries, except for the first graders. Since the control school 
first graders were involved in another project which required use of 
the Stanford Early School Achievement Test as a pre-test, both schools 
utilized the SESAT. However, since grade equivalents do not exist for 
the SESAT, only post-test grade equivalents are r^orted for the first 
graders. Even though the above mentioned project arbitrarily assigned 
a pre-test grade equivalent level of 0.8 for all categories, the eval- 
uator Judges this approach to be less than sound. If this approach 
were taken, the experimental first graders would have achieved the pro- 
gram's objectives in all categories of the SAT. 

Additionally, since the SAT was Tised atypically, i.e.. Primary I, 
Primary II, and Intermediate I were used in grades 2, U, and 6, respect- 
ively, grade equivalent norms for such usage were intended to be used. 
However, the SAT publisher indicated that such norms for atypical usage 
do not exist. Yet since both groups were administered the same batt- 
eries in the identical atypical manner, con^arison of raw score gains 
is statistically sound. 

TABLE 19 

Stanford Achievement Tost: Grade 2 

Pre-poat raw score gains s experimental, control 

df ■* hC>«- 

Subtest Experimental (n«2l4) Control (n=l8) 
mean nain s.d. mean gain s.d. t 



VJord Meaning + 8.96 h,5l +12.39 U.39 -2.U7** 

Paragraph Meaning + 8.JJ0 9.36 no.78 6.^2 -0.88 
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Subtest 

Vocabulary 
Spelling 

Word Study Skills 
Arithmetic 



TABLE 19 (eont.) 

Experimental (n'*2U) 
piean gain 8»d. 



■BT cow /muUME 



Control (n«l8) 
mean gain s.d* 



♦7.13 
♦8.13 
♦11.17 



3.80 
6.U5 
7.53 
12.37 



♦6.78 
♦6.53 
♦8.61 



5.0$ 
2.76 
5.72 



♦12.8? 5.78 



-0.88 
♦0.36 
-0.23 
-0.55 



n « 17 and df • 3? for spelling subtest. 
Significant at the .02 level 

Table 19 indicates that the control school pupils signif ioant3iy 

exceeded the experimental school students in only one category^ vord 

meaning. In all other categories the two schools are comparable in 

achievement levels in the second grade. 

TABLE 20 

Stanford Achievement Test: Orade 3 
Pre-post raw score gains* experimental, control 

df « 5U* 



Subtest 


Experimental (n«22) 
mean sain s.d. 


Control (n«3U) 
mean eain s.d. 


t 


Word Meaning 


♦U.36 


k.92 


♦5.21 


U.66 


-0.65 


Paragraph Meaning 


+7.05 


10.03 


♦7.03 


6.32 


♦0.01 


Science 


+3.05^ 


3.UU 


♦2.71 


3.17 


+0.U3 


Spelling 


+6.91 


U.22 


♦li.29 


3.9)4 


+2.36^** 


Word Study Skills 


♦5.U5 


7.09 


♦U.82 


6.11 


+0.35 


Language 


♦U.05 


8.22 


♦2.85 


6.98 


+0.58 


Arithmetic Con55utation*l?.3<S 


7.01 


♦5.58 


10.5U 


+2.65 


Arithmetic Concepts 


♦U.02 


5.0U 


+6.00 


6.20 


-0.7U 



•JJ-N « 33 for the control group and df * !>3 for arithmetic subtests 

Significant at the .05 level 
•JHHt Significant at the .02 level 
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KST COPY MWlflMf 

ExparitKontal school pupils irAde significantly greater gains in tuo 
categories: spelling and arithmetic cotoputation* In all other categories* 
the two groupa are coinparable* 

A review of Table 21 indicates that the control school pupils sig- 
nlTicantly exceeded the experimental pupils In one category t arithmetic 
connotation. In the other categories » raw score gains favored the con- 
trol school but not at a significant level. 

TABLE 21 

Stanford Achievement Tests Grade k 
rre-post raw score gains: experimental, control 

df - 53 



Subtest Experimental (n»23) Control (n'»32) 
moan pain s.d. mean gain s»d» t 



Word Meaning 


♦2.78 


3.61 


+2.97 


3.55 


-0.19 


Paragraph Meaning 


♦6.87 


8.78 


♦6.9U 


6.U 


-0.03 


Science 


♦3.91 


U.90 


♦3.00 


3.99 


«^.76 


Spelling 


♦3.65 


3.65 


♦5.3U 


3.95 


-1.62 


Word Study SIdlls 


♦U.70 


6.38 


♦6.U7 


7.79 


-0.90 


Language 


♦U.52 


6.29 


♦5.50 


5.23 


-0.63 


Arithmetic 


♦?.22 


7.33 


♦31^.03 


8.79 


-2.1U* 


Confutation 












Arithmetic Concepts 


♦5.83 


6.7U 


♦6.38 


5.78 


-0.32 



« Significant at the .05 level 

Data for grade 5 pupils is found in Table 22. Bach school had a 
statis<>ically sisnificant gain in one category: the experimental school 
in science, and the control school in spelling. 
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Stnnford Achievement Teat: Qrade 5 ®W 4|Q||f| 

Pre-post raw score gainst experimental » control 

df $8«" 

Subtest Experimental (n"22) Control (n*38) t 





_ moAn ^£14X1 




mean Eaan, 


A A 




Word meaning 


♦3.68 


U.UO 


♦3.05 




♦0.60 










ooo 


lit; 
♦o.u> 


Spelling 


♦1.00 










Herd Stud7 Skills 


♦5.82 






d 1A 




Longuagd 


♦10.86 


10.8U 


♦8.8U 


6.88 


♦0.89 


Arithmetic 


♦6.73 


8.11 


♦7.7U 


5.U8 


-0.57 


Computation 


♦1.6U 




♦2.UU 




Arithmetic Concepts 


3.29 


-0.71 


Arithmetic Application *2*2h 


U.U8 


♦3.13 


U.39 


-0.7U 


Social Studies 


♦1.33 


U.05 


♦2.11 


5.9U 


-0.53 


Science 


♦9.11* 


7.7i? 


♦3.95 


3.6U 


♦2.29»w 



« U«21 for the esqperimental group and df'*57 on science » social studie'87 
and arithmetic applications subtests. 

^Significant at the .02 level 

Table 23 illustrates the gain scores for sixth graders. The ex<* 

perimental pupils made statistically significant gains in one category: 

work study skills. 

TABLE 23 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 6 
Pre-post raw score gains: experimental, control 

df « 50 



Subtest 


Kxnerimantal (n«*2li) 
noan «ain s.d. 


Control (n 
nean ftain 


"28) 
s.d. 


t 


V,'ord Meaning 


♦5.25 


it. 26 


♦U.32 


3.73 


♦0.8U 


Paragraph Metming 


♦5.21 


6.37 


♦3.68 


7.56 


♦0.78 


Spelling 


♦U.58 


5.22 


♦5.82 


5.55 


-0.82 
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TABLE 23 (ooat.) 



BEST con AlflUUBtE 



Subtest Experlnental {n^?U) 
nean cain s.d. 


Control (n*28) 
ne^ ealn s.d. 


t 






O On 
O.O? 


♦3.11* 








♦©•Of 


lu.ol 


♦7.82 


7.78 








u.yo 


♦o.OU 


5.63 


•^•62 


Arithmetic Concepts 


♦U.63 


U.09 


♦U.OU 


U.57 


♦0.49 


Arithmetic Application 


♦i.oe 


3.U3 


♦3.U6 


U.32 


-.1.U5 


Social Studios 


♦3.83 


6.82 


♦3.96 


$.1*9 


-^.07 


Science 


♦5.33 


6.98 


♦7.6U 


6.75 


-1.21 



» Significant at the .05 level ~ ^ 

Another approach to review of the cognitive achievement data in- 
volves con5>ariaon of the post-test grade level equivalents for eaqjeri- 
jttpsntal end control schooX pupils. Tables 2k to 29 report this data. 

In Table 2h one should notice that in only one category, paragraph 
meaning, are the experimental school students below grade placement at 
the time of testing. In two categories, work reading and paragraph mean- 
ing, the control school pupils are slightly below grade level. This re- 
sult for the experimental school is in marked contrast with the typical 
performance in the past. 

TABLE 2h 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 1 
Post-tR3t grade level equivalents: experimental, control 



Subt.ont 
V'ord Heading 
P.ir?::ranh rio.ininj 
Vocabulary 
Spellin?;**^ 

Hord 3tudy ykills^H? 



o Arithmetic 
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n «» 18, 30 
Et-n^arir.entnl naan 
1.80 
1.60 
1.9^ 
1.83 
2.01 
1.86 

•33i)();j£ 



.Control mean 
1.76 
1.76 
1.80 
2.16 
2.23 
2.08 



4» K ° X$ for the experinental group 
N " 17 for the experimental group 
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A perusal of Table 2$ points out the average gains made by the 
eaq^rimental and control pupils; in the second grade; in one category > 
spelling, the experimental subjects exceeded the program objective of 
0*75 grade equivalent gain. The vork study skills average gain nearly 
meets the objective* 

TABLB 2$ 

Stanford Achievement Test Grade 2 



Post-test grade level equivalents! experimental, control 



Subtest 


n » 25, 21 
Experimental 
mean ave* sain 


Control 
mean ave. sain 


Word Meaning 


2.28 


+0.65 


2.67 


*0.99 


Paragraph Meaning 


2.05 


♦0.58 


2.38 


♦0.75 


Vocabulary 


2.3U 


♦0.6U 


2.9? 


♦0.99 


Spelling 


2.33 


♦1.10 


2.76 


♦1.09 


Word Study Skills 


2.U0 


♦0.70 


3.38 


♦0.85 


Arithmetic 


2.U8 


♦0.56 


2.88 


♦0.80 



In three categories the control school subjects did not make one 
year's growth, while in only one category did the experimental subjects 
achieve a yaar^s growth. 

In Table 26 data indicates that the experimental subjects achieved 
the program* 3 goal of 0.75 grade equivalent gain in four categories: 
science, spelling, language, and arithmetic computation. However, the 
po3t-t&st scores point out the below-grade J.ev3l ranking of the experi- 
mental oubjocts. '.-."hile the second graders are only slightly below grade 
Icvol, the third graders are nore so. 
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TABLE 26 

Standford Aiihievement Tost: Grade 3 BfSt COPY AVRlUB^ 
Post—test grade level equivalents: e;q>eriittental, control 

n « 2U, 3U 
Rxperimental Control 



Subtest 


mean 


ave. pain 


mean 


ave. craln 


Vlord Meaning 


2.80 


♦0.63 


3.66 


♦0.71 


Paragraph Meaning 


2.79 


♦0.70 


3.5U 


♦0.6U 


Science and Social 




♦0.75 


3.6U 


♦0.68 


Studies 




Spelling 


3.03 


♦1.21 


3.51 


♦0.63 


Word Study Skills 


3.10 


♦0.63 


U.Uo 


♦0.81 


Language 


2.U5 


+0.91 


3.20 


♦0.30 


Arithmetic Confutation 


2.80 


♦0.78 


3.21 


♦0.37 


Arithmetic Concept s» 


2.82 


♦0.56 


3.77 


♦0.6U 



i> N « 33 for the control school on these subtests. 

In table 27 one can identify the two categories in which project 
objectives were achieved: science and arithmetic computation. The ex- 
perimental students are most deficient, grade equivalent-wise, in the 
language arts area. The control school pupils also e^diibit a deficiency 
in the language arts, but not to the degree of the experimental pupils. 
More attention to in^roved language arts learning centers In the exper- 
imental school is imperative, 

TABLS 27 

Stanford Achievement Tc ' . Grade k 

Post-tost grade level equivalents: experimental, control 

n =» 23, 32 
F.>:pftrimeatal Control 
S:ibtc?3i mean avo. gain mean ave. gain 

Word Moaning 3.27 +0.U5 U.31 +0.61 

Paragraph Moaning 3.U2 +0.56 k.62 +0.76 



KSI con AVMUnUE 

TABLS 27 (cont.) 



Subtesi; 


Experimental 
mean ave. gain 


Control 
mean ave. ttain 


Seleneo & Social 


3.83 


•K).93 


li.57 


♦0.82 












Spdlling 


3.13 


+0.U6 


U.61 


♦0.93 


Word Study Skills 


U.20 


+0.60 


5.18 


-1.03 


Language 




♦0.37 


h.09 


♦0.6U 


Arithmetic Computation 


3.52 


♦0.76 




♦1.32 


Arithmetic Concepts 


3.93 


♦0.55 


5.08 


♦0.89 



Mean grade equivalents for fith graders are located in Table 28. 
The e:q}^iiiiental subjects exceeded the pr<^^am*s objective in four cog- 
nitive categories} paragraph meaning, science, arithmetic cos^jutatioa, 
and arithmetic concepts. Socail studies and spelling categories eidiibited 
the least gain. The control school subjects exhibited the largest aver- 
age gains In the same four categorie:*. 

TABLE 28 



Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 5 

Post-test grade level equivalents} eijqserimental, control 

n « 22, 38 
Ebq>erimental Control 
Subtest mean ave. gain mean ave. eain 


Word Meaning 


U.70 


♦0.67 


5.09 


+o.ltU 


Paragraph Meaning 


U.30 


♦0.80 


5.U3 


+0.82 


Spelling 


1;.17 


+0.25 


5.12 


+0.67 


Word Study Skills 


U.55 


+0.66 


5.32 


+0.61 


language 


3.81 


+0.61 


U.77 


+0.63 


Arithmstic Coxnputation 


U.55 


+0.9U 


5.11 


+1.11; 


Arithmatici Concept n 


li.71 


+0.79 


5.66 


+0.9ii 


Arithiaebic 


h.hy 


*0.U8 


5.U2 


+0.68 


Application* 










Social Studies* 


U.27 


+0.39 


5.06 


+0.51 


Science** 


1*.89 


+1.12 


5.U2 


+0.^3 



o * N * 21 for the e^cperiiaental students 
ERJC ** N » 21 for the experimental subjects^ ^«q<J^i^ » 37 for the controls. 



Finally, sixth grade students* scores are reported in Table 2?. 
E^erlmental subjoct:i achieved the program's objective in four categories: 
word meaning! word study skills, arithmetic concepts, and arithmetic 
confutation • Science muBxi gain of 0*73 barely made the program object- 
ive of 0*7^ gain. Experimental subjects made the smallest gains in 
arithmetic applications, language and social studies. ^ 

TABLE 29 ^gj tfjfl ^ 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 6 

Post-test grade level equivalents: c:qperimental, control 

n «» 2U, 28 
Experimental Control 



Subtest 


mean 


ave. ealn 


mean 


ave. eain 


Word Meaning 


5.11 


+0.93 


6.70 


+1.00 


Paragraph Keaning 


U.83 


+0.68 


6.U8 


+1.15 


Spelling 


U.65 


+0.59 


6.03 


+1.03 


Word Study SkiUs 


U.62 


"'1 .05 


5.66 


+0.57 


Language 


U.06 


+0.U7 


5.U8 


+0.86 


Arithmetic Confutation 


$.33 


+0.83 


5.83 


+0.96 


Arithmetic Concepts 


S.53 


+1.03 


6.15 


+1.06 


Arithmetic Application 


5.13 


+0.3U 


6.1a 


+1.15 


Social Studiea 


5.22 


+0.50 


6.25 


+0.73 


Science 


5.15 


+0.73 


6.U9 


+1.07 



A review of Tables 2U - 29 in total provides evidence that the ex- 
perimental program achieved its cognitive objective of 0.75 grade equiv- 
alent gain in two 'Categories: science and nrithmentic computation. For 
the later grades the project achieved its objective in arithmetic con- 
cepts. For the early grades the project achieved its objective in spell- 
ing. Also, the project ^^''nerally met its objective or nearly did so in 
paragraph meaning. In all other categories, the project failed to meet 
its cognitive objective, except in two isolated cases* The language arts 
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area continuoa to be the area of major deficiency In achievement, and 
increased attention should be given to this component. It is recomwoad-' 
ed that the sAjor portion of the in-service workshop prior to the open- 
ing of school be devoted to a thorough examination of the language arts 
approches utilized in the past, in order to modify or delete ineffect- 
ive elements* 

The finding regarding science achievement is surprising, in view 
of the fact that the science component was perceived by staff members 
to be the weakest element of the program. Obviously, staff members 
made judgments on a basis other than cognitive growth stimulation by a 
particular learning center. Apparently the science learning center was 
extremely effective across several grades, as was the mathematics learn- 
ing center. 
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Affective Domain Reaulta 

The data in this area is divided into throe categories: absenteeism, 
vandalism, and attitudes toward self and school. Regarding attendance 
patterns, the monthly absenteeisn rate fluctuated between 3 and 10^ dur- 
ing the 1973-7U school year. The rate for 1972-73 also fluctuated be- 
tween 3 and 10i» Often, one-third of absentee count reflected preschool 
absences. Results are in Table 30 • 

TABLE 30 

Experimental School Absenteeism Rate 



Month 


No* absent 


Enrollment 


School davs 




Septea^er 


103 


175 


19 


3 


October 


253 


173 


2U 


6 


Koveroiber 


375 


17U 


20 


10 


December 


220 


176 


15 


8 


January 


37U 


177 


23 


9 


February 


hdk 


178 


20 


10 


March 


362 


179 


21 


9 


April 


209 


179 


17 


6 


May 


315 


179 


23 


7 


June 


65 


179 


h 


9 



The absanteeisra rate has been reduced considerably from that rate 
prevalent in years prior to institution of the open-concept program. 
This does indicate that sbudonts now more willing to attend and 
participate in school activities; they soeni to value school more than 
ia the past. 

Only fou.- instances of vandalism were reported during the 1973-7U 
rjohool yonr. Th«y occurred oa October 5 (two incidsnt.r), October 20, 
and January 2?» On the first date, some individuals broke into the 
.ochool to play basketball; on the came date two cutting plates and a 
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wooden implenient were taken from the kitchen ^ Since the kitchen adjoins 
the gyxmasium Ktm, it is very likely that the same persons were involved 
in both Incidents. On October 20 a window in the library was broken, 
and on Jann&ry 77 an outside window at the front of the building was brok- 
en. In none of the cases was there any evidence that eiqperimental school 
pupils were involved. This low rate of vandalism contrasts with the sig- 
nificant number of incidents which occurred before introduction of the 
open-concept program. Seemingly, these experiiaental pupils now value 
their scnool building more. 

The third area of concern is attitude toward self and school. Data 
was collected by two different means at two different times in the year. 
The Michigan Educational Assessment Program Pupil Attitude Questionnaire 
was given to fourth graders in October, 1973, and the experimental school 
Smiling Pace Test was administered in May, 197U, to all students except 
preschoolers. Copies of the Michigan Assessment printout for the experi- 
mental school and total district fourth graders are found in the Appendix. 

Since percentages for the school are provided and not for individual 
pupils, only a rough estimate of the total test population's attitude 
toward school and toward self can be given. By summing the individual 
question percentages and dividing by the number of questions, a per- 
centage for favorable attitude toward school and toward self can be deter- 
mined. Sixty-six percent of the district's fourth graders indicated a 
favorable attitude toward achool, while i»8,2 of the cicperimental school's 
fourth graders had such an attitude. Regarding attitude to;wd self, 
district fourth graders hold a 16^^ favorable rating, while experimental 
fourth graders had a jU4 favorable rating. Since the Michigan Aasess- 
ment Attitude Questionnaire has provided such a report only in the past 
yonr, comparisons to previous surveys are not possible. 

The results suggest that the experimental school staff focus much 

erJc -UO- 
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attontion on irxprovoment of self-concept of their students aa one means 
of in^jrovlnff ach5cvement. Interesting individual category results for 
the experimental students include the following: 

* $6^ wish their teachers liked them more 

«• kO?^ feel nervous whoa a teacher aalcs them a question 

* U;;^ feel afraid to say anything in class because they may be wrong 
« Uh> sometimes feel they just can't learn 

* 68^ feel they usually cannot work as fast as others 

* 76^ feel their teachers are nice. 

* 3252 wish they did not have to go to school 

Whether these attitudes typify the entire student body at the eaqjerimental 
school or are concentrated in the fourth and perhaps later grades is not 
knoim. 

The Sailing Face Test required that experimental school pupils make 
Judgments (positive, negative, or neutral) about various elemajts of the 
open-^oncopt program. The results are displayed in Table 31. 

TABLE 31 

Smiling Face Testt percentages AVUliMl 

n « lyu 

Item positive neutral negative no answer 



1. Con ing to this school 


52jg* 


28 


20 


0 


2* What you do at this school 


$2 


31 


16 


0 


3. Bating breakfast at school 


60 


32 


7 


0 


U. Myself as a student 


U6 


U3 


10 


1 


}?» 14y supportive room teacher 


76 


li* 


8 


1 


6. My other tcachsrs 


52 


39 


6 


1 


7. My friends at cchool 


81 


15 


3 


1 


8. Science at school 


hi 


30 


28 


1 


9- i7oading at school 


5ii 


31 


13 


1 


10. Kith at school 


63 


2l4 


11 


1 


11. Th3 "lob" 


71 


20 


9 


1 


12. Social studios 


39 


37 


23 


1 
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TABLT5 31 (con.t) 
lien posltivo nettt ra' negative no answer 

13* Language 
lU. Physical oducation 
1$. Music 
16. Art 

17* l^^ovics at school 
18 • Getting to choose what I do 
19. Moving around a lot 
20* Kids who break rules 

21* How mch I have learned 

this year 
22* Being at this schcol next 

year 

23. Myself la 3b year 
2U. Myself now 

25. Career education 

26. X feel I can be honest on 
these questions X liked 
learning about 

* Rounded off to nearest whole percentage. 

A review of this table suggests some positive accon^lishments by 
the program. More children have a positive feeling about themselves than 
they did a year ago (60^, as coa5)ared to hb%). Fewer have a negative 
feeling about themselves (10^ &s conpared to 17iS). Only 10^ have a neg- 
ative feeling about their ability as a student. This contrasts markedly 
with the hichigan Asseasiaent data for fotirth graders. Since the Smiling 
Test data was not sorted as to grade level, direct comparisons cannot be 
rjxdo* 

In general, the progran seems to be making some progress in the 
affective domain. Even though only rough Measures have been utilized, 
the data does suggest some growth in this area. 
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Itev.lew of Diffusion Study 
In April, 197U, selected teachers in the Eastern Upper Peninsula 
were queried as to their knowledge of the Open-Concept program and the 
sources of their information. All elementary teachers as well as junior 
hi^ teachers in the Sault Saints Marie School District were surveyed. 
7$^ of the local teachers returned their questionnaires. A randoai sample 
of elementary teachers and all elementary principals in the other school 
districts of the SUP were surveyed; the rate of return was 57JS. 

TABLE 32 

Characteristics of Experimental School 

Percentages of correct responses 

Item In-town Out-of-town 
n«l27 n^g? 

The number »f teachers at the experimental school 9 

The number of aides at the Gxporimsntal school 1*7 12 

The number of students 65 19 

The duration of operation of the experimental 90 32 

program 

The ratio of Indian to non-Indian pupils 55 23 

* Nearest whole percentage 

As expected » the Sault Sainte Marie teachers were more knowledge- 
able about these specific items than were outlying teachers. 

These sane iteias were then reviewed as to the out-of-town rehouses; 
concentric circles of 25-mile radius were used to separate school districts, 
and response.} from tcachors within those concentric circles :^ere then 
tabulated. 

TABLE 33 

Characteristics of Experimental School 
Percentages of correct responses 
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TABLE 33 (cont.) 

Item 2$-miX.Q $Q-mile principals 

Nuniber of teachers 

Number of aides 

Nttmb^ of studeatj 

Years of operation 

Ratio of Indian to non-Indian 
pupils 



0 


15 


0 


29 


10 


1$ 


0 


29 


2k 


25 


11 


0 


19 


1*5 


33 


29 


29 


25 


22 


0 



Remarkable » the respondents located between 25 and 50 tulles fron 
the experimental school were luore fatowledgeable on most items, whereas 
one would e-iasume that closer proximity would tend to increase correct 
responses. 

The survey respondsnts were also asked to indicate from a list of 
possible objectives those which in fact were the project *s objectives. 
Results for in -town and out-of-town resoondents i^ho coii^leted this sec- 
tion of the questionnaire are presented in Table 3U. Fifty-five per cent 
of the out-of-town respondents did not answer this section of the quest- 
ionnaire because of apparent lack of information about the program. If 
their blank responses were included, percentages would be much lower 
for them. 

TABLE 3U 

Perception of Program Objectives 
Pcrecntaged of correct responses 

n«l25 n«2? 

Item In-town Out-of-to*rtn 

The staff will evolve flgxible student 72 86 

mnagument practices 
The ataff will e;<plore the feasibility of $0 U$ 

albematrt .staff iiig pattern 
The staff will introduce e?u»ly childhood 83 76 

education for preschoolors 
The staff will provide individualized in- 89 86 

struction through laboratory settings 
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TABLE 3U (cont.) 

Itm 

The staff will establish Learning centers In 
Language Arts, Kath» Social Studies* and 
Science 

The staff will increase parental understanding 
of educational objectives and procedures 

Students viH improve l!nowledge» eoinprchension> 
and application in language arts by 0*75 
grade level equivalent during the school year 

Students will develop proficiency in gross ms* 
de control and dexterity to a level consis- 
tant with chronological age 

Students will value the ability to make simple 
decisions 

As the data indicates, local and out-of-town teachers exhibit fair> 
ly similar response patterns on this secti^ of the survey. 

On the foil items included in this section, response patterns were 
also fairly similar. Forty-one percent of in-tcm respondents and y$>% 
of out-of-town respondents asserted that one objective was to employ team 
teaching practices weekly. Sixty-one percent of in-town respondents and 
6$'Ji of out-of-town respondents indicated that individualized instruction 
through a language experience approach was a project objective. Likewise, 
38^ of in-tom and hb.i of out-of-town respondents maintained that a pro- 
ject objective was that students will increase their self -concept by 50^, 
as mea.iured by a standard instrument* In each of these cases, the supp- 
osed objective was not part of the project's objectives. 

Table illuctratcs the response rates for the 2$-mile concentric 
circles from the experinantal school. The number of respondents who act- 
ually attenpt'id to answsr this section is very small, as the n indicate. 



n»12i> n«29 
In-town Out-of-town 



90 
89 

26 

U8 
73 



86 
93 

35 

l»l 
76 
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TABLE 35 

Perception of Program Objoetlves 

Percentages of correct responses 

Item 25«iidlo $0-mile 7$-Fdle principals 
n"ll n**!! n^U n"U 

The staff will evolve flexible 

student loanagement practices 9li 62 100 J$ 

The staff will e:q>lore the feas- 
ibility of alternate staffing 

patterns 6U 27 67 50 

The staff will introduce early 
childhood education for pre- 

schoolers 91 6U 67 SO 

The staff will provide individ- 
ualized instruction through 

laboratory settings 8? 91 100 7$ 

The staff will establish learn- 
ing contcro in Language Arts, 

Math, Social Studies, and Science 91 82 100 J$ 

The staff will increase parental 

understanding of educational 
objectives and procedures 100 82 100 100 

Students will iiaprove knowledge^ 
con^rehension, and application 
in language arts by 0.75 grade 
level equivalent during the 

school year 36 36 33 25 

Students will develop proficiency 
in gross nusclo control and dex- 
terity to a level consistent 

with chronological age 18 6U 67 0 

Students will valufj the ability 
to mke sirple doctsiona yi 6U 100 5o 



FVom Tabic 35 oa5 gets the inprcssioa that principnls are less well, 
iiiforn^id about the e^eriaental program than are the teachers. However, 
h.-i'i th-; lo!..^st no-r:?3ponse rato of tho groups to this oection ih2.i) 
while the tcoehers locnted 7!> or more miles fron the experimental school 
had the highest no-response rate (73/»)» 

o ()Ot>L 
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The next section of tha survey asked rospondtmts to rate the qual- 
ity of their nourcca of information about the program. In another sense, 
it indicated the major sources of information. The data is reported in 
Table 36, The boat source received a rank of 3, the second best source 
a rank of 2, and the third best source a rank of one. The rankings were 
su2<u&ed for all sources and appear in the right-hand side of the table. 
Thirteen in-toim teachers left this section blank, and thirteen failed 
to read the directions and voided their responses. Thirty-seven out-of- 
torn teachers left this section blank, and two subioitted voided sections. 

TABLK 36 
Sources of Information: 
Rrmking of Quality 

Source 

Personal visit to experimental site 



n-101 n-126 
In-tot-m Out-of-town Total 



130 



1*7 



177 




Viewing a TV program about the experimental 



school 


9 


8 


17 


Reading the experimental school Newsletter 


9h 


k 


98 


Talking with an e^erimental teacher 


122 


26 


lUB 


Reading the Soult Schools Superintendent's 
Bulletin 


31 


5 


36 


Reading a local newspaper article about the 
program 


12 




26 


Talking to an exp.^rimental aide 


15 


0 


15 


Id'jtenint; to a radio program about the 
o.-prtrinental project 


7 


2 


9 


A graduate course in the local area 


20 


h 


2k 


Tfjlkir.tj to another teacher who actually 
visited the project 


37 


17 


5U 


An underj^raduato teacher ed course 


1 


2 


3 


Tal'<.lne to fm o>rt> jrinyntal inncher who vi:;itod 
your school to diucucs the program 


12 




17 


CoajTTjnlcatinti with the experimental principal 


50 


8 


58 
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TABLE 36 (coatO 

n»101 n«?5 n»126 
3o\xrco In»tot?|fi Out-of-town Total 



Substitute hdaching at the school 


6 


0 


6 


Tasking with present or former pupils 


11 


0 


11 


Talking with parents of e:cperimental pupils 


$ 


0 


$ 


Regional in-scrvlco confcr^ce 


0 


$ 


C 


Teaching sumer school at project 




0 


3 


Slide show by experimental principal 




0 


3 


Writing original proposal 


3 


0 


3 


Talking to former compensatory director 


3 


0 


3 


Grapevine 


0 


1 


1 


Non-professional school worker in the 
past at project site 


0 


3 


3 



%■ 



It is obvious that the two best sources of infortnation for teachers 
are a personal viuit to th^ experimental site and a discussion of the pro- 
gram with an experimental school teacher. Other successful information- 
distribution mechanisms are the ex7>erimental school Newsletter, communica- 
tion with the project principal, oad conversing with a teacher who visited 
the site. 

The last section of the survey Involved a judgement by the respon- 
dent of the e:!q>erimental school's procedures and processes* Data was 
tabulated for all respondents who attenipted to rake such judgments, about 
the frequency of actions, and means v/ero then calculated. These means 
were then compared vdth tho moans determined from actual e:q)erimental 
clausroom obsenrntions (.-see ^bservafcioni; of Program Teachers in this re- 
port). Tha results are repovi^^d in Table 37. 

TABLE 37 

Percoptlona of Processes 
and Procedures: meanj 

Item In-town out-of-town Observed 

— — n^l?7 n^JI means 

'Si 



TABLE 37 (cont.) 

Item In-town Out-of-tOMn Ooserved 
n«^l?7 n«33 laeans 

Each child In the ejqjerinental program 

lias the same textbook and materials 2.Ul 2.35 1,19 

Msny different activites go on simul- 
taneously in the learning centers U.50 U.39 h*9k 

Children do their own work without help 

from other children 2.6U 2»76 1.9U 

Children, with their teacher* s help, 

choose their own routine in the centers U.Ol U.03 U.75 

Children work individually and in small 

groups at various activities U.O? h*09 U.88 ^ 

Children are not supposed to wnvft around 

the room without asking permission 1.71 1»33 1.00 

Experimental teachers spend much time in 
individualised observing and question- ^ 

ing of students li.OO 3.88 U.75 

Kxperimental teachers prefer that child- 
ren not talk when they are supposed to 

be working * 2.01 1.88 1.06 

Experimental teachers group children for 
lessons directed at specific student 

needs 3.88 3.52 3.31 

Children spontaneously discuss each 

other's work 3.38 3.5U U.56 

Children work directly with available 

manipulative materials 3.97 U.03 U.88 

Lessons and assignments are given to 

the clads as a t^hole l,9h 1.73 1.13 

Children exoaet experimental teachers 

to correct all their won!: 2A'h 2.30 2,hh 

Chilttr^»n help one another 3.76 3.91 U.OS 

Experiaental childr^in voluntarily group 

rnd rcitToap thimjelve.-j 3.?8 3.18 h.69 

Experimental teachers try to keep all 
children within their idg-ht so that 
they can mke nure children are doing 

what tht^y are .-supposed to do ?.,h'f 2.31 l.iiii 

Experimental teachers plan and schedule 
children's activities throughout the 

^ entire school d-iy 2.75 2.70 1.33 




This table indicates that the responsaa from the in-tom and out- 
of-town teachers are remarkably similar. However » when one cor^jares 
their re;:ponses with actual classroom observations* differences in sev* 
eral categories appear. 

Other teachers perceive that experimental students use the same 
textbook and materials more often than they actually do. Also, the fre- 
quency of children helping other children is not perceived to be as high 
as it actually is. Es^erimental teachers use individualized observation 
and questioning of students more frequently than perceived. 

Children discuss each other's work more frequently than other teach- 
ers imagine. They also group and regroup themselves more fJrequently than 
other teachers perceive to be the case. Finally, students do not have 
thoir activities scheduled throughout a day as frequently as other teach- 
ers believe. 

In general, the survey indicates that non-experimental teachers 
have a reasonable understanding of the experimental school program, espec- 
ially its objectives and less so its procedures and processes. In-town 
teachers seem to be much more knowledgeable about the program ^nan do out- 
of-town teachers $ the number of blank responses from outside the local 
district tends to substantiate this judgment. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 
IhitialXy as a summary, this section will focus on the stated 

objectives of the project. Data has been provided to support the 

following conclusion's 

« The staff has d evelooad alternate staffing patterns. 

* The staff has. developed flexible student managemant practices. 

* The staff has introduced early childhood education for pre- 

schoolers. 

* The staff has provided individualized instruction through lab- 

oratory seTOngs 

* The staff Jja§ established learning centers in Language Arts, 

Math, Social Studies, and Science. The math and science cen- 
ters seem to be very effective, in view of cognitive test 
gains in those areas. The other centers are ineffective in 
their present arrangment. 

* The staff has increased parental understanding of educational 

objectives and procedures to the desired level. 

* Students did not inprove their knowledge, coiapreheasion, and 

application in language arts by 0.75 grade level equivalent 
during the school year. 

* Students did Increase their knowledge, con^rehension, and appli- 

cation of basic mathematical concepts by 0*7$ grade level equiv- 
alent during the school year. 

* Students did develop proficiency in gross muscle control and dex- 

terity to a level consistent with chronological age. First grade 
pupils did not reach the specified level, but neither did the 
control pupils* 

Students seem to value the ability to make siiple decisions. How- 
over, additional data to support this view must be gathered. 

* Stitdsnts did increase their career awareness. 

Obviously the key area of program modification is the language arts learn- 
ing center. A reading roadiness and reading development program that is 
raemlngful and effective with the experim'»ntal school pupils needs to be 
dovolopsd tmd then iiaplomented. Constjint rionitoring of its effectivener?:? 
by the staff is absolutely necessary. 

jjsv cow WM**"** 
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Reconmenditio^is 

The in-servico workshop prior to tho bsginning of the school year 

should foctt'j its attention on the follovring Iteias: 

^ Devtilopweat of an effective language arts approach for the ox- 
perlnental pupils. 

■K- Development of appropriate siaall-group methods, especially in 
language arts. 

■M- Refocusing staff meeting to deal with student learning problems 
and learning center iriprovement throughout the year. 

^ lEiprovemant of the communication patterns among staff members, 
and between staff and administration representatives. 

* Review of an open-concept philosophy, so that all staff members 

may be aware of the types of structure that are appropriate and 
the types of activities that are most conducive to effective 
learning . 

•» Guidance for the students who do not seem to adjust easily to 
such a program. 

* Means of promoting increased parental understanding of the program. 

* Effective behavior modification techniques for application in an 

"open school". 

* Benchmark assessment processes that are effective and efficient. 

^ Modification of learning centers to make them more attractive to 
students . 

* Rrequency of teacher-made assessment instrument usage during the 

year. 

* Increased concern for iiJ5>rovement of pupil self -concept. 

In general, the open-concept program has exhibited success in meet- 
ing its objectives? its major weakness involves tho language arts and road- 
itig components of the program, as well as staff comnuni cation. Since over 
Uoi of th«rf staff was new last year and r.sny new staff members are likely 
for 197ii-7$, staff cominunic*ition r.eeras inperative to integrate these now- 
conors and to insure high positive morale, 
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TABLE kO 
Obis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
Post-Tost Scoross Kxperimuntal, Control 



Qradd 


n 


Experimental 
mean s kd • 


n 


Control 
mean 


s.d* 


X 


lo 


102.56 


10.57 


27 


xuj.o> 


nil tfn 
14 .>0 


2 


26 


102.00 


12.92 


23 


106.73 


111. 25 


3 


2h 


99.58 


10.82 


32 


110.50 


li4.65 


k 


?3 


9U.87 


13.U9 


33 


107.06 


13.28 


5 


22 


93.00 


15. 6U 


36 


99.89 


17.00 


6 


2h 


95.08 


18.03 


28 


103.18 


Hi .11 
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OPKN -CONCEPT SCHOOL FOR INDIAN EOUCATION 
Finlayaon School Project 
Siul^Ste. Mnrie, >lichigan 



DIFFUSION STUDY SURVEY 



We wish to gain some background infornation about you. Please fill 
in the following three questions. 



The following questions involve some specific knowledge about the 
characteristics of the Finlayson School students and staff. Re- 
sponses should be put in the space before the question. 

U. The nunber of teachers at Finlayson School is 

(a) U-6 (b) 7-9 (c) 10 or more (d) don't toow 

5. The nunber of aides (paraprofessionals)at Finlayson School is 

(a) 1-U (b) 5-? (c) 10 or more (d) don't know 

6. The nuicber of students at Finlayson School is 

(a) 100-150 (b) l50-?00 (c) 200 or more (d) don't know 

7. The Open-Concept Program for Indian Education at Finlayson 

School has been in operation 

(a) 1 year (b) 2 years (c) 3 years (d) h years or more 
(e) don't kaow 

8. The ratio of Indian children to non-Indian students at 

Finlayson School is approximately 

Ca) 30,u Xndian/70/i non-Indian 

(b) !?0/$0 

(c) 70/30 

(d) don't teow 



Male 



2. Grade level of teaching 



Female 



3. No. of years of teaching 
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Diffusion Study Survey 



C, Jji this section wo wii;h to identify your knot^lodse of the objectives 
of tho Finlayson Project. Check each objective that you toiow is part 
of the Finlayson goals. 

9. Of the following, tho Pinlnyson Project* s coals are: 

a. the staff will evolve flexible student management 
practice 1 

b . the staff will explore the feasibility of alternate 
staffing patterns 

c. the staff will employ team teaching practices weekly 

d. the staff will introriuce early childhood education 
for preschoolers 

e. the staff will provide Individualized instruction 
through laboratory settings 

the staff will provide individualised instruction 
through laboratory settings. 

the staff will establish learning centers in Language 
Arts, Math, Social Studies, and Science 

the staff will increase parental understanding of 
educational objectives and procedures 

students will improve knowledge, con^rehension, and 
application in language arts by .75 grade level 
equivalent during the school year 

j« students will increase their knowledge, comprehension, 
and application of basic mathematical concepts by 
1.0 grade level equivalent during the school year. 

k. students \dll develop proficiency in gross muscle 
control and dexterity to a level consistent with 
chronological age 

1. students will value the ability to make simple 
decisions 

m. students will increase their self -concept by $0^, 
as measured by a standard instrument 
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Diffusion Study Survey 



0. In thlc section, we wish to identify how you found out about the 
Open*Concept School for Indian Education (FinXayson*s) programs > 
ob.1octlveSy and processes. Check (X) your sources of inforrnation 
about the program in coluinn I. 

Then rank oz^er the three (3) best sources of information in the 
next column, as follows: 1 - the best source} 2 - the next best 
source; and 3 the next best. 

10. X found out about the Finlayson prcgrati, objectives, and processes 
from the following sources. 

I II 

a personal visit to Finlayson School 

viewing a TV program about the Finlasrson 
School 

reading the Finlayson School Newsletter 

communicating with a Finlayson teacher by 
mal? 

talking, with a Finlayson teacher 

read^jig the Sault Schools' Superintendent* s 
Bulletin 

reading a local newspaper article about 
the program 

talking to a Finlayson aide (paraprofesslonal) 

listening to a radio program about the 
Finlayson program 

a graduate course offered in the local area 

talking to another teacher who personally 
visited the Finlayson School 

an undergraduate teacher education course 

talking to a Finlayson teacher who visited 
your school to discuss the program 

communicating with the Finlayson School 
Principal 

Other (list) 
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Diffusion Study Survey 




E. In ihia aoction wa wiuh to mea mvq your percjpbion of 



proKram. For each statement, make your choice on the 
you know about the program* s proceduroi and proeassea. 

CIRCl.2 the Koab appropriate number for each iteia accor 
following scale: 



IX* Each child in the Kinlayson progran has the naiue 

textbook and materials » 1 

12. Many different activites go on simltaneoulsly in 

the Pinlayson learning centers. 1 

IJ, Children do their own work without help from other 

children 1 

Hi. Children, with their teacher's help, choose their 

own routine in the centers* 1 

X$0 Children work individually and in srall groups at 

various activities. 1 

16. Children are not supposed to novo about the room 
without a:;.\zng permission. 1 

17. Pinlayson teachers spend much tine in individual- 
ized observing and questioning of students. 1 

18* Pinlayson teachers prefer that children not talk 

when they are supposed to be working. 1 

19 » Pinlayson teachers group children for lessons 

directed at specific student needs. X 

20* Children spontaneously discuss each other's work* 1 

?X* Children work directly with available manipulative 
materials X 

Lessons and assignments are given to the class as 

a whole. 1 

23. Children expect Pinlayson teachers to correct all 

their worlt. X 

2I4* Children help one another X 

?>. Pinlayson children voluntarily group and regroup 

thems'jlves 1 

26. Pinlayson teachers try to keep all children within 
their .«;ight so that they can make sure children 
are doing what they are supposed to do. X 



2 3 U $ 

2 3 U 5 

2 3 U iJ 

2 3 I4 $ 

2 3 U ii 

2 3 k $ 

2 3 U 5 

2 3 U 5 

2 3 U 5 

2 3 li $ 

2 3 U $ 

2 3 U 5 

2 3 I4 

2 3 ii $ 

2 3 li 5 

2 3 h 5 
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(cont.) 
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Pinlayson teachers plnn and schedule children's ^ 
activities throughout the entire school day. 1 2 3 U 
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